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determine. It has already been shown that a living body is a species of thermo- 
electric battery, of which the ectoderm and the endoderm are the opposite 
poles ; that the exhilarating eflfects of a cold plunge, for example, are due 
simply to the increase of potential from the reduced temperature of the 
" cold " electrode. But merely setting a battery into operation, or nxerely 
increasing its action, is not increasing its inherent voltage, which is what 
the recent experiments seem to have done for plants. 

But do not heat and the active principle of light artificially intensified 
produce similar effects. The f oroing of vegetable growth in hothouses is an 
old process, not unlike the one in question, both in method and effect. Ac- 
cording to the reports given, however, there is a very great diflference in the 
results attained. If this be true, it wovild seem to indicate more strongly 
than ever that of all forms of natural force electricity bears the closest re- 
lation to that mysterious form of it which we call life. 

Edward P. Jackson. 



THE VALUE OF VANITY. 

VAiaTT, shared more or less by all mankind, is universally conceded to 
to be a weakness, if not a defect. In other words, what everybody pos- 
sesses, and should be conscious of possessing, everybody condemns, often in 
unsparing terms. But vanity, if not recognized as a virtue, is at least a 
necessity. No one could live, and, indeed, no one tries to live, without it. It 
is as essential to individual advancement, to human progress, to civilization, 
as to the perpetuity of the race. 

Keally, it is not so much vanity itself which is censured as its manifesta- 
tion. To have it in full force, and yet to hide itadroitly,,is one of the finest of 
fine secular arts. The sin of this, as of so many worldly things, would appear 
to consist in discovery. To have in private is venial : to be found out is un- 
pardonable. 

But why should we be ashamed of or disavow vanity, when it is our 
common heritage, and when it is productive of so good results ? What we 
need is that it shall be so regulated that it may bear desirable fruit. The 
name hurts it : it sounds feeble, and a trifie vulgar. Bechristen it ; call it 
self-love, which is its equivalent, and you lend it a certain importance, if not 
distinction. 

Self-love has a very wide meaning and various interpretations, most of 
them unfavorable. It is argued that a self-loving man has not, and cannot 
have, love for anybody else ; that he must be completely, repulsively selfish ; 
that the external world is related to him only through his hard and mon- 
strous egotism. But is there any such man, outside of moral theories and 
the shocking doctrine of total depravity ? Men are never half so bad as they 
are represented, or as we like to believe in our misanthropic moods. Self- 
love may be low or high, mean or generous, degrading or elevating. All de- 
pends on its quality and degree. The self-love that is little, narrow, absorb- 
ing, is allied to gross selfishness, and is characteristic of ignoble minds. The 
self-love that is modest, moderate, reflective, critical, begets self-respect, 
proper pride, sense of responsibility, and obligation. It inheres in the lof- 
tiest, the gentlest, the most conscientious spirits : it is the fertile mother, the 
world over, of high thoughts and noble deeds. 

The spring of all human action, the source of history, may be directly 
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traced to self-love— to vanity, if you prefer — in some of its protean forms. 
Without it, life would be stunted ; the world would stagnate. What great, 
glorious, or disinterested action or career is not due to its promptings? The 
crown of all virtue is to do good for the sake of good. It is the ideal excel- 
lence, and has been attributed to angels by mystics and theologians, who 
considered man incapable of it. But doing good for good's sake must come 
from a superior kind of vanity. No one could love good or do good unless its 
contemplation and performance gave him pleasure of a subtile sort — the 
pleasure that is inseparable from and a part of vanity. It is not in humanity 
to do habitually what we hate, or what costs us pain. Our lives, if we are 
entirely sane, must foUowthe current of our inclinations, and such current is 
ever in the stream of self-love. 

Why, then, should we decry vanity, name it as we may, since it is the 
cause and promoter of the best that is in us ? It may be the cause and pro- 
moter, too, of much that is bad, for all weakness is bad ; but we should 
labor to repress the species of vanity which we feel to be weak, as an aid 
to the development of vanity of the higher kind. By thus substituting one 
for the other, by a steady process of elimination and accretion, we build up 
and strengthen what we understand as character. 

It is the petty, sordid vanity, commonly supposed to stand for all vanity, 
which provokes contempt and reproof. A man who talks of what he eats, 
of what he wears, of the trifles that occupy him, as if they were of conse- 
quence, is thus vain. He is deeply interested in such insipidities, because 
they pertain to his personality, which is momentous to him, however insig- 
nificant to others. Such vanity, strictly conceit, is tiresome and repellent, 
whenever and wherever displayed. "Vanity, proper, strikes a loftier key. It 
is generally defined as a trait that makes us wish the esteem of others ; and 
this definition is usually accepted as correct. Who can hope to gain the 
esteem of others by boring them about interminable details of emptiness, by 
suggestions of frivolous egotism ? But such esteem is a compensation any 
of us might seek with care and pains, provided we are not too intent and 
solicitous therefor. Vanity should never be gratified at the expense of 
worthy pride. That commandment should always be borne in mind. 

Imagine, if you can, a man without vanity, and you have the likeness of 
a barbarian. Vanity moves and moulds us through every stage of manners 
and morals, from the first to the last of our development. Through it we 
adapt ourselves to our associates ; we are considerate, courteous, kind ; be- 
ing aware that such treatment is grateful to receive as well as to give. 
Without vanity we should be no better than boors, and our boorishness 
wovdd soon make us social outcasts. Vanity yields us inward light and out- 
ward grace. It is similar to sympathy in explaining character and teaching 
charitableness. To a certain extent it enables us to carry out the golden 
rule, inciting us to do to others as we would wish them to do to us, in major 
not less than in minor affairs. What is good breeding but vanity turned 
outward, its principles applied to our neighbors? It creates comradery ; it 
encourages good-fellowship ; it cuts the leaves and gilds the edges of the 
book of life. 

What an incentive to conduct, distinction, celebrity it is 1 It often sup- 
plies the place of moral principle. lb restrains the vicious, refines the 
coarse, supports the weak, disarms the malignant. By it the ignorant are 
made learned, the mean generous, the timid brave. All ambition, even the 
most laudable, is largely composed of vanity ; for it yearns for the applause 
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of the multitude^ Where would have been our great names but for its 
urgcnce ? History would not have been written : there would have been 
neither authors to write nor heroes to commemorate. 

We are all actors On the stage of the world, though the great mass of us 
are mere supernumeraries. But even these, though they may never have a 
speaking-part, may never utter a word, look forward to the time when they 
shall draw crowds as Hamlet, when the alert critics shall fill columns in dis- 
cussing their Othello. This is vanity whispering in their ear and conjuring 
dreams that will never greet the dawn. But the fancy is a comfort and 
will sustain them through many a weary day and toilsome night. No mat- 
ter if It be but vapor. It is as substance while it lasts, and it may last as 
long as they. Dreams and vapors are often the best part of existence ; for 
though they deceive, they may continue while deception is needed, and may 
instill a modicum of content. The actors who rise, who play grand person- 
ages with loud acclaim, who realize their visions, are haunted by vanity 
also. But we cease to hear of this after their ascent. It is constantly put 
forward, and frequently thought, that those who have attained greatness 
are without vanity. The name Is then changed to self-knowledge, self-ap- 
preciation, self-esteem ; but it is vanity, nevertheless. The public seem de- 
termined to regard vanity as something small, belonging to small natures. 
But it may be big, even majestic ; it animates heroes as well as underlings. 
The great have no need to show their vanity— performance has rendered its 
showing superfluous — and hence it is presumed to be unborn. While we are 
actors on the stage of the world, were it not for the footlights, the scenery, 
the costumes, the audience particularly,— all emblematic of the machinery of 
self-love, — the drama would be a lost art. 

We must be vain to hold faith in ourselves : without such faith motive 
would be blunted and achievement impossible. We are all prone to over- 
rate ourselves ; but such overrating furnishes us with the audacity to at- 
tempt and the strength to endure. It is far better to have too much vanity 
than too little, since our acts almost always fall below it. And vanity in ex- 
cess carries us, in consequence, further than vanity that is inadequate. We 
may be ridiculous through manifestation of self-love ; but the ridiculousness 
disappears when execution is undeniable. Instead of telling what we can 
do, we should do it first. Then others will tell for us. The vainest men are 
probably the most reserved, as the deepest feeling defies expression. It is 
our duty, perhaps, to think much of our powers, and to cultivate simulta- 
neously the habit of silence. 

Hope and vanity are the phantasmal poles of our being. They both paint 
pictures that elude the senses and cheat the mind. One is a will-o'-the- 
wisp ; the other, half a falsehood. But they enable us to live in a harsh, bar- 
ren world ; to hide the pains and penalties that destiny ordains. Without 
their combined aid, might not the planet cease, in time, to be populated ? 

Junius Hbnbi Browne. 



THE IDEAL UNIVERSITY. 
There is but one possible university. The only possible university, as a 
thing actually realized, has never been seen upon our planet. This is odd. 
Where did the name come from ? it may be asked. And the answer is. 
Names come before their time. Names are ambitious things. They are the 
reaching of the race in hazy vision after things which are Instinctively 



